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most significant feature of the present-day theatrical art is the enormous popularity 
of the dance and dance-drama. All our theatrical performances—past and present—are 
to a large extent dependent on dance and music, and are referred to by Bharata and other 

Sanskrit writers as natya which comprises both drama and dance. Natya is classified into 

two main groups—the rupaka and the uparupaka, Rupaka is a perfect drama depicting 

one continuous theme and having the development of one emotion or rasa, and is therefore 
also known as rasabhinaya or vakyarthabhinaya. The uparupaka is mainly the nritya 
variety with which we are here concerned. In nritya, speech is generally omitted and music, 
vocal and instrumental, is given predominance. A small theme or a number of isolated 
themes form the subject matter of the songs which are sung and rendered into gestures by 
the dancers. The main characteristic of this variety is its stress on the expression of bhava 
as against rasa of the rupaka, and are consequently known as bhavabhinayas or 
padarthabhinayas. Lasya, tandava, nartanka, durmalika, prasthan, rasaka, halisa, to mention 

a few, are some of the nritya varieties described by Bharata, Kohala, Dhananjaya, Bhoja, 

Saradayatana and other Sanskrit writers on dramaturgy. According to the emphasis put on 

either music, dance or gestures, and also the form in which it is presented, the nritya has 

since the time of Bharata evolved many new varieties. Without going into the details about 
the minute differences and their names, the important basic features of the nritya varieties 
as described by the ancient dramaturgists could be summed up as follows: 

|. In the first place, we have, like in lasya, one danseuse who personates all the 
characters referred to in the song which she sings and renders into gestures, aided 

by vocal and instrumental music. The theme is love or sringara and it is not a 

continuous one. Small themes with songs depicting separation, meeting, expectancy, 

misunderstanding, etc., are portrayed by the dancer through appropriate gestures 
with interludes of pure dance or nritta. The Dassiattam of south India—the 

Bharatanatyam as we call it today—belong to this type. 

There is one male dancer who impersonates various characters and renders episodes 

of adventure and fights, which are sung by a separate set of musicians, into mime 

and gestures. The theme is generally heroic. The Chakyar Koothu of Malabar is an 
example of this variety, 

3. Thirdly, those in which there are a number of persons to represent different 
characters of the play. The story or an episode, mostly from the epics, is sung by 2 
team of musicians, and the dancers, who are properly costumed and made-up, 
interpret the songs through mime and gestures. Decorative interludes of pure 
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dance relieve the monotony of the mime. Here, the dramatic quality becomes more 
pronounced as the theme is a continuous one and many persons participate in the 
play. Kathakali belongs to this dramatic type. 

4, Lastly, we come to the various types of group dances. In some, there is one nayaka 
with a number of navikas; in others, there are equal number of nayakas and nayikas. 
Then there are group dances for women alone and dances in which only men 
participate. These group dances are mostly nritta or pure dance varieties and execute 
geometrical patterns or pindibandhas like hulma, srinkhala, lata etc. Most of 
these group dances are religious, social or seasonal in character and are seen in 
different parts of the country. 


Regarding the technique, gestures, postures, sthanas, talas, and ragas, all the above 
types of nritya varieties to a great extent follow Bharata’s Natyashastra. It is true that the 
traditional dance forms have undergone considerable change and the emphasis may have 
shifted from one point to another, still many of the above mentioned types of nritya are 
prevalent today in the different parts of our country. We are now familiar with the Dassiattam 
of the south, now known as Bharatanatyam, the Kathak of north, Chakyar Koothu and 
Kathakali of Malabar, Yakshagana of south Kamataka, Bhagwatamela-nataka of Tamil Nadu 
and Andhra, Bhavai of Gujarat, Jatra of Bengal, the dances of Seraikella and a number of 
other folk dance forms from all over India. Such a large variety of dance and dance-dramas 
of our country cannot, I am afraid, be conveyed by the modem terminology ‘ballet’. I would, 
therefore, with your permission prefer nritya or nritya-varieties instead of ‘ballet’ as the title 
of this paper. Besides, ballet as you know is a special form of theatrical dance which is based 
on the system codified in the 1 8th century by one Carlo Blasis of the Milan Academy. In the 
European ballet, music is either an accompaniment or it follows the choreography. In India, 
however, apart from the instrumental accompaniment, especially the various kinds of drums, 
the content of the songs which the dancer renders into gesture and rhythmic movements, 
is an important factor in the production of dance-dramas. Of course, we have pure dance, 
nritta variety, which does not depend on or depict the songs but creates visions of beauty 
by the power of its rhythm. Nritta as we know is a part of the nritta varieties. The introduction 
of orchestral music and the possibility of eliminating songs has in recent times given us a 
welcome opportunity of evolving new nritya varieties. 

Coming to the theatrical dance of our day, I find that in spite of it ae 
a large percentage of the dance shows remain miserably amateurish. Broadly speaking we 
find two categories of dance-shows: 

1. The classical and the folk 
2. The so-called modern 

And perhaps a third which is a queer mixture of all thes 
classical and folk dance varieties have to a large extent b 
Popular in towns and cities. The modem stagecraft with its re 


5 tremendous popularity, 


e classical, folk and modern. The 
been revived and have become 
pertoire of scenic effects, 
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lighting devices, costumes and make-up has naturally brought in considerable modification 
in the traditional forms. There can be no objection to the use of modern stage devices, but 
it is essential that for the proper presentation of traditional and folk dance forms, we should 
use them with deep understanding and creative sympathy. Another important point is that 
the traditional dancers transplanted on the modern stage, with which they are not familiar, 
are usually unable to maintain their proper perspective, and thus lose much of the integrity 
and dignity of their art. To give you just one example, let us take Kathakali performed in its 
proper setting and then compare the same piece produced on the modern stage. Under the 
open sky with drums resounding in the silent twilight, glide the epic characters of Rama and 
Ravana, perfectly made-up and costumed. The mellow light of the oil lamps cast flickering 
shadows on the dancers as they mime and move in rhythmic dance sequences. We are 
carried away to some other world where the heroes live and love, fight and triumph. It is an 
experience at once exhilarating and elevating. The same episode acted with the same masterly 
technique and rendered by the very artists on the modern stage under glaring spotlights 
and ugly back curtains may move us to admire and wonder at the interesting technique but 
it cannot create that intensity which elevates us. This is true of most of the classical and 
especially of folk dance forms of today. 

And now we come to the dance shows produced by the modem dancers. With a few 
exceptions, the modem dance performances miserably expose the bankruptcy of our aesthetic 
sensibility. There is a growing tendency in the dance producers today to try and cover up 
the lack of dance technique with stage devices and showmanship, wherever possible. Little 
Or no attention is given to the proper understanding of the themes selected. The music so 
important to the proper interpretation of the theme is simply left to take care of itself! 
Suitable costumes and sets are rarely designed to suit the themes. This might perhaps 
sound little exaggerated to you but we can only save this art by being harshly critical than 
liberal. This does not mean that we have no good exponents of the classical and the modem 
styles who with remarkable insight and understanding translate a variety of themes and 
emotions into delightful pattems of rhythm and movement. But generally speaking, we 
have lost much of the dignity of the dance art. Lately, the classical technique is also showing 
the signs of the impact of the cinema world and something should be done to stop this 
vulgarization of our dance forms. We cannot so easily afford to forget the courageous 
efforts of those who helped us to rediscover and re-establish our dance forms which had 
degenerated into a mere pastime and was fast disappearing. 

It pains us to have to admit that our dance forms today have lost much of their dignity. 
To save them from deterioration and to revitalize them, a scientific and practical approach is 
necessary. I would like to take this opportunity to put forward a few concrete suggestions 
for your consideration. These are: 

1. To organize teams of experts to investigate, explore and record the existing classical 

and folk dance forms of different parts of the country. They should also advise as 
to the ways and means of preserving the purity of the traditional art. Arrangements 
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should be made to present in towns and cities the many classical and folk dances 
in their proper settings. 

2. The establishment of residential academies of dance which will be real training 
centres for our artists. Apart from traditional dance techniques under expert dance 
masters, music, decor, the designing of costume, painting and such other subjects 
should form a part of the training. Along with training in classical styles, the 
dancers should receive special training to achieve perfect flexibility so as to activise 
each and every part of the body to respond to their inner creative urge. 

3. Research departments and experimental laboratories should be attached to the 
academies. Experts should be engaged to see to the publication of pamphlets 
dealing with the theory and the practice of both modem and ancient dance forms. 

4. Well qualified dance teachers are few and rare. Incompetent teachers in hundreds 
of dance schools all over the country are doing great harm to the art by imparting 
bits of scattered varieties of dance which they have managed to pick up from here 
and there. Immediate provision should, therefore, be made for opening training 
centres for dance teachers. 

The body and its rhythmic movements are the dancer’s language and for the lucid and 
forceful expression of his creative impulse, 2 dancer has to be a master of his language, i.e., 
the technique of body movements and a tireless explorer in search of a new vision. The 
ancient rishis who were aware of this great truth have bestowed on us a vast store of their 
experiences compiled in the great book, the Natyashastra of Bharata. We find here each and 
every part of the body carefully classified, the number of types of movements of each part 
minutely analyzed, the relation of rhythm and movements, their various combinations widely 
explored, and the subject matter of the dance, the emotions and sentiments thoroughly 
studied; and yet the existence of various schools of thought, like those of Sadasiva, Nandin, 
Kohala and others, prove how vital and alive were the dance forms in the past. The old 
Masters indicated the way, but the creative artist was free to evolve and discover new 
pattems of dance movements without detriment to the rasa. With a perfect fluency of 
technique, the creative dancer will conjure new forms of his own beyond the strict limits of 
Tecognized canons. Thus flowers a perfect piece of art wherein technique and the idea, the 
creator and the thing created become one. All great compositions in art and literature make 


us aware of this great truth. 


DISCUSSION 


Shrimati Tagore: | was asked to write on ballets in India. But ee erin a 
writing on nritta and nritya varieties in India. The reason for this a to follow which 
U know as ballet is a quite different form of stage dance. It Leary ieee attain- 
No Indian dance form does take into consideration. It is a nineteenth century [talk 
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ment of theatrical innovations while the nritya varieties of India come to us from a very 
distant date. To term any Indian dance-drama as a ballet would be, as I envisage it, a 
misnomer and misleading. I have not in my paper discussed in detail all the nritya varieties 
in India. I have put them under four categories and I will not describe them to you once 
again in all their details. I will only restate their bare forms and basic characteristics to 
facilitate discussion; they are: 

1. One danseuse alone impersonates all the characters. She sings and illustrates her 
themes which are short and piecemeal. Shringar is the basic rasa, and lasya is the 
medium of expression. 

2. Only one male dancer impersonates all the characters. The theme must be, unlike 
the former, tales of adventures and the fighting songs, because of the heroic move- 
ments of the player, are sung by a group of singers, who also mime and make 
rhythmic gestures while they sing. 

3. The theme is a continuous story. Characters are impersonated by as many persons 
as there are characters in the play. Costume, make-up, masks are used. Mime and 
dance are the main medium of expression of the players. There is a chorus of 
singers to reveal the plot. 

4. These are group dances. They are mostly nritta or pure dances and generally 
weave geometrical pattems, known as pindibandhas like gulma, shrinkhala, lata, 
etc. Songs do usually describe the life-stories of Kishans, the toiling masses. 
Participants vary according to the needs of the drama. There may be one nayak 
(male dancer) and several nayikas, there may be only men dancers, men are totally 
eliminated in some forms, there may also be equal number of male and female 
participants. These dances are presented on religious, social and seasonal festi- 
vals in the countryside all over India. 

All the traditional and folk dance forms fall in one or the other of the groups I have 
described. Not all of them do strictly follow Bharata’s Natyashastra, although every one of 
them is based on it. Most are modified more or less to suit occasions and spectators’ ability 
of reception. One significant fact in relation to these forms deserves our attention. That is, 
the plays are not written to be interpreted by these dances but to help the expression of 
these dances through written plays. No one play, therefore, may be interpreted by all the 
Varieties. Each one of it requires a different play to be written particularly for it. The play- 
Wright must have, therefore, a thorough knowledge of the art of dancing and the various 
dance forms. 

1 will now say a few words on the dances we witness at our theatres as interludes in 
dramas as well as exclusive dance recitals. They have no doubt given a kind of impetus to 
dancers of both the folk and the classical forms, but the fact that they have also degener- 
ated cannot be denied. Stage production of these forms mostly lack in the perspective they 
should have. They also lose their closeness with their spectators when they are produced 
ona picture-frame stage with moder settings. Half of their charm is thus lost and the artists 
themselves not having enough training take resort to stunts and clap-trap novelties. Nei- 
ther the Spectators nor the directors of these got-up stage shows have the least idea of the 
tradition of these arts. Untrained artists take advantage of this all round ignorance in 
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making name, fame and fortune. If these shows are allowed to be given without let or 
hinderance, then our heritage of which we are justly proud will no more be regarded as 
something to be proud of. If they are at all to be produced on the boards of city theatres, 
attention must be given to the tradition, to the perspective, and last but not the least to the 
training of the dancers. Tagore himself had to face this problem. But he had the wisdom to 
solve it in a unique way. He used to visit places where this traditional forms grew, such as 
Tripura, Kathiawar etc., and persuaded artists from there to come to Santiniketan and stay 
there with their families. When they came, they were asked to interpret a Tagore’s drama as 
they themselves would have produced of their own. When they were able to understand 
exactly what was asked of them, they promptly executed what was asked for. They suc- 
ceeded to give several demonstrations of Tagore’s dramas in their own native style. This 
success gave them an impetus to compose dances based on Tagore’s songs which proved 
to be true to the tune and spirit of Tagore’s songs without any artificiality about them. It was 
an experience indeed. If we follow this process, which Tagore had discovered, I am sure that 
revitalization of these arts would be a feasible proposition. 

I feel I cannot conclude my speech without bringing to your notice what is today being 
exhibited everywhere as modern dance; firstly, we fail to discover what is modem about it; 
secondly, the artists themselves prove by their demonstration that they are untrained and 
have no knowledge of the fundamental requisites. They do not know how to use their 
bodies to express ideas and emotions. They do not realize that physical movements alone 
do not make a dance. Very few of them know anything of music. Music is left to hired hands 
and its selection receives no attention it deserves. One of the most horrible experiences 
I gathered from a dance show on the Calcutta stage was the use of tape-recorded music 
along with the dance. It seemed to be almost a crime because the dancer was an eminent 
person in the field. We were supposed to see how Gautam Buddha received the inner call for 
renunciation. Allow me to describe what was presented to us. A man aged about sixty years 
appeared as Siddhartha and stood on the stage. Recorded music was played from some- 
where behind the back screen. Siddhartha got inspiration. He moved from one end of the 
stage to the other and a dead body was made to follow him. Siddhartha knew at once think 
renunciation would lead him to light. This is what the entire thing was reduced to. What 
would you say of it? Would you encourage this dirty pollution of art because an eminent 
artist happens to be its exponent? It is very regrettable that while we find everybody talking 
of the great revival of art, nobody cares to know anything about art itself. If you do love art, 
you must not tolerate any defilement of it. I have therefore put certain suggestions — 
may save further degeneration of the art of dancing and may, on their implementation, help 
its revival. 

Mulk Raj Anand: { wish Mrs Tagore’s hopes w' 


Presentation of authentic version in authentic sty ; 
Ihave seen Kathakali dance being performed in Malabar itself before 


majority of which were actually sleeping. 


ere fulfilled. But personally, 1 think that 
Je is almost an impossible proposition. 
an audience, the 


Shrimati Tagore: There must had also been some who were hae at ee 
performance. I have seen in Malabar that entire families assemble at temple yards a y 
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had partaken their night meals to witness a Chakyar performance. The children and the old 
sleep while they feel inclined to do so, but the rest do sit through. 


Sachin Sengupta: | am sorry | do not get the implication of Dr Anand’s reference to the 
slumbering audience. Does he want to convey that authentic versions of Kathakali are so 
dull and outmoded that they bore the audience to sleep? If it is really so, then we should 
pause and ponder before we recommend that its authenticity must be preserved. And if we 
feel as Dr Anand feels that our wish to preserve the authenticity has no possibility of 
fulfillment then what is the use of glorifying our heritage? In our theatres, we very often find 
that patrons in the galleries do not pay much attention to what happens on the stage. They 
talk, crack jokes, discuss problems till their favourite star appears or something happens 
which they believe to be irresistibly dramatic. We caution our actors not to play to the 
galleries saying that it kills the art of acting. We don’t get disappointed to find gallery 
audiences unmindful of the play we present to them, but we hasten to say that an authentic 
dance form is an impossibility simply because somewhere some of the spectators were 
found to be sleeping. We do not care to find if the show itself was in any way authentic. It 
may be that there were interpolations to steal away the interest. It is good that Dr Anand 
has brought to our notice the existence of slumbering audiences. We have got to discover 
what is there in the dance that causes hypnosis. We have to eradicate that. But we should 
not accept the view that because a certain section of the audience is unable to appreciate 
the art, its authenticity should be ignored and dancers should be allowed to play to the 
galleries. There are dull moments in demonstrations of every form of art. Most of them are 
not due to any inherent defect in the form itself but due to certain idiosyncracies of artists. 
A thorough research will disclose which is due to what. Both Mrs Pathak and Mrs Tagore 
and most of the members of this Seminar, if I have not misunderstood their papers and 
Speeches, are of the opinion that some sort of institution must be founded at once to take 
the task of thorough research enabling exponents to review their arts in order to cleanse 
them of impurities. 


Mulk Raj Anand: have over and over again emphasized the need for researches. Never 
have I spoken against cleansing our arts of impurities. I mentioned the existence of sleeping 
audiences only to direct our thoughts to the changing situation, we find ourselves in today. 
We are livingina peculiar age. My friend Shri Balraj Sahni has asked us to keep in our view 
while we talk of purifying and revitalizing our arts that this is an age of transition, a transition 
from old ways of life to new. We, all of us present here, are proud of our precious heritage. 
We want to make a future which may also be acclaimed as a proud achievement. We have to 
be conscious of the great need for a grand synthesis which, I have told you, Tagore had 
reached. We Must weave out a pattern where we may fit in gems. We inherit as well the 
discoveries of the modem world. If we do not work hard for that grand synthesis, and 
instead merely dream about rehabilitation of age-old arts in the pattern we plan today 


without any change whatsoever, ! am sure we will be weaving a wretched pattern that will 
please nobody, 


Balraj Sahni: | draw your attention to the transition. Transition is not revolution that 
destructs the past. The forms we are talking about were not fashioned willy-nilly. They took 
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shape gradually to give expression to the growing sense of art of a growing people. But 
both the people and their art ceased to grow for centuries due to conditions created by 
several conquests. We have got to create a condition which will stimulate the growth. It is 
obvious that the new condition will not be a replica of the past although much of the past 
will reinforce its construction. When we think of those reinforcing elements, we look to our 
arts. Our arts played a noble role in the making of the nation. They had forms which had vital 
strength within. We had to discover and to utilize that strength for the making of a new 
world. Mrs Tagore has put before us some of her suggestions, which would on their imple- 
mentation cleanse the forms of the impurities accumulated due to ignorant use and negli- 
gent displays. I do not understand what is there in her suggestion that keeps us back from 


lending her our support. 
Delegates: None! We support her recommendations. 
Mulk Raj Anand: May we take up the next paper now? 


A Delegate: | have one question to ask in connection with nritta and nritya varieties of 
dances. I want to know what is the contribution of Uday Shankar to the Indian art of 
dancing? I don’t think you will refuse to give me an answer telling me that it encourages 
criticism of a particular person. No doubt Uday Shankar is a person, but the forms he has 
introduced are more than personal achievements and do certainly deserve discussion. 


Dina Pathak: Uday Shankar is more than a person. He is an institution. And when we 
appraise the worth of this institution, we don’t think of the person but his contribution. 


Shrimati Tagore: While we talk about nritta and what some of us feel about nritya 
Varieties of India, we cannot bypass Uday Shankar. I did not mention him in my paper, 
because I did not describe in it the history and the growth of Indian dance. Uday Shankar 
has a definite contribution to the advancement of Indian dance. The movement was started 
long before Uday Shankar appeared in the field. Even at the time he made his appearance, 
dance was not treated as a national acquisition of great importance. It was Ta gore who came 
forward to give the dance its due by composing dance-dramas. It was he again, who orga- 
nized shows to demonstrate the charming qualities and spirit of edification embodied in 
them. His ventures were appreciated and a growing desire was gaining ground to emulate 
the pioneering work done by Tagore. But few had any requisite training, working experi- 
ence, and enough finance to give any shape to what they were dreaming of. At this ~ 
ture, Uday Shankar appeared in the field. Young though, he was fortunate enough to hav : 
all that his predecessors lacked. Above everything else, he had an ideal eel a er 
training and an experience of Western style and method of exhibition. His talent fou 


i ‘ his 
outlets to shine. He came and conquered. His spectators were overwhelmed by the art of 
pecimen of Indian dance. They were 


dance which they acclaimed to be unadulterated s : ‘ 

; - jas d 
absolutely ignorant of what an Indian dance was really like. Their ee onke 
the movment that was started before Uday Shankar came. But for his oy a thai = alk 
tions, nobody would have cared to pay the slightest when se ren aie he 

‘i are . But when I think of the forms : 
was a contribution to the cause of dance. Bu has done the greatest harm to our 


styles he displayed, I cannot but say with regret that he 
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art of dancing. 
A Delegate: Do you mean to say that the harm is due to its excessive formalism, as the 
Russians say? 


Shrimati Tagore: | have never cared to know what the Russians or the men in the moon 
say about it. I have told you what I fee! myself and what I hold to be true. 


Mulk Raj Anand: The Soviet people have their own points, and probably, theories we 
believe to be wrong. We need not refer to their assessments. 


Another Delegate: Shrimati Tagore has made a very strong remark. If Uday Shankar has 
done the greatest harm to our art of dancing, I don’t know where to look for a saviour, 


Shrimati Tagore: If you don’t get a saviour anywhere you can bewail it. But you have no 
right to thrust on us any man you may find worthy of your worship as a saviour of our art 
of dancing. 


The Delegate: But you have not explained how he has harmed your art? 


Shrimati Tagore: | have given you enough hints. But since you have missed them 
I would be more explicit. Firstly, he has mixed up forms. Secondly, he has Westernized 
Indian dance. Thirdly, he has made dance a shallow affair, and fourthly, he has reduced it to 
a pantomimic feat. The result has been that you get from him dances which are neither 
Indian nor European. He had started well but lost his track. But as he had a fine body and a 
burning talent, he succeeded to charm those who were not initiated into the art of dancing. 
His co-dancers and the highly efficient people who gathered around him as well as his 
acquired skill of Western exhibitionism were factors that made him almost a legendary 
figure. When he dismissed his able partners and musicians and stood before his audiences 
in his true colour, much of the glamour melted away from him. He started to give shows 
which were something else than what we know as dance-dramas or ballets proper. He has 
every right to display anything he likes to entertain his audiences with. But we must not 
take them as specimens of the Indian art of dancing. 


Narendra Sharma: What would you like to say about his Bhil Dance, his Machine 
Dance and the shadow dances he has introduced? 


Shri imati Tagore: | have said all that I may say in connection with nritta and nritya 
varieties of India. I am afraid I will not be able to give you satisfaction even if talk to you 
for the whole day. 


Charles Fabri: Sir, | wish to speak a few words. I have seen, during the last twenty-five 
years, hundreds of performances of Indian ballet. The world ‘ballet’ conveys a good dance- 
drama. There is nothing horrible about it. And it is not such that it should be avoided. It 
only means any kind of stage dancing as distinguished from ballroom dancing. Ballet is 
anything which can be put on stage. We use the word dance-drama in the West too. It has 
more dramatic element. That is the only difference. From the trend of the discussions here, 
I find that a distinction between the modernists and the purists is being made. It is very 
essential that a line should be drawn and this fact must be faced squarely. What we did in 
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the West was that we kept the old ballets absolute, in fact, in their absolute purity. Ifany one 
stages them, they must be presented to the last little gestures exactly as it was staged when 
it was created, when it was written. Nobody dares to alter the music of an English ballet. The 
Englishmen created wonderful ballets. But we too have got a modemistic movement calling 
for a fundamental departure from the old ballets and tradition. The general feeling in the 
West is that the real exponent has to undergo a complete training in the classical dance. He 
can then proceed with something of his own to give new interpretation; we have many 
wonderful artists, marvellous traditions and an unrigid vocabulary. [ think the present 
situation in India calls for a great deal of experimentation. No doubt these experimentations 
should be done very cautiously. The magnificent traditions that this country has built up 
for these arts must not be rashly judged. Indian ballet is a fine form of expression of human 
spirit. It is one of the finest cultural achievements of this country. It is so fully developed, so 
wonderfully rich, specially the Bharatnatyam and Kathakali forms oft, that the very idea of 
giving an amateur a right to alter it is outrageous. I do not say that any of the modern 
exponents has been foolish enough to do so. I have the privilege to be on very friendly 
terms with the most of them. I do believe that experimentalists like Krishna Kutty and Uday 
Shankar have done a great service. Their experiments might not have been cent per cent 
perfect, but I have no doubt that the names of these great artists will go down in history for 
popularizing Indian dance, and for the skill of their showmanship. One more word and I will 
conclude. It has been suggested here that India today lacks in really able teachers. That is 
a wrong assessment. India, particularly south India, has a host of them. We have seen them 
turning out very brilliant pupils year after year to give us remarkable performances. We 
have in Delhi at least two excellent teachers who teach a number of people. 


